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Religion of the 
Its aim | 


Uas for its fundamental principles the 
Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 
however, is to giveits readers also « supply of general in- 
telligenee, and the néws of the day. 

Tenms—Free, to those Who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pxy. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subseriver wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
aad the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 
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The Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuacxer, Superintendent. 

stecl-Traps of the most'approved Descriptions, 

for froatier aud western rapping, manufactured 
by the Comuiunity. 

8. Newuouse, Superintendent. 
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Garden=Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cie called tue Scurrie Hos, is manutactured and 
Ultéred to the gardening public as above. 


aawhngetiines H Merchants and " ones supplied 

Witu Cue Various kinds of American Lianulacture, 
at wivlesale pDrices. 

ae W. Uaues 0 i. Miure; Cc. OLne, Agnis. 

anu Assrtuicnt of our OWL 


Vrav bilitge tage’ H 
carefully selected stock, 


vkattutuvture, frou 
Mercuants supplied. 
H. W. Burnuam, ? 

Mrs. E. Wurrrienn. § 


weer 


Superintendents, 


Gravats; Satiu denies onavete ot the best 
styles, and thorougaly made, 
Mas. 8. Van VeLzER, =— intendent. 
Paimeleaf Mats senauthevured ana fur sale at 


tue Community, 
Mus. A. C. Sears, en tt 


Milling : Custom work dene ' as usual at the 
Vomuunity Grist-mill, 





. J. Haus, Miller. 
JodePrinting: most kinds ot Printing carefully 
executed at the CircuLar Uflice. 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
Di LATRE, Oatids reemunnientel 
Orders in any of the shows branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Modizen Cu., N. ¥. 
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Putney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
lug and Milling. Address, 

MM. L. WORDEN, . PUINEY, VT. 


Wallingford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 
Traveling=-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
AR. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 








The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church; 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilstion from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 

28 pages, octavo Price 50 ets. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
Ne 3s 

Explained and De- 

Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Salvation from Sin; 
fended by J. H. Noyves. 


Annual Reports; ( 


(2d and 3rd) of the 
Onxetpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


pa Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, ean be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

nam Persons writing to us on business con- 
neéteil with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
during any of the ahove publications, are particular- 





ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


FROM THE BEREAN. 


The Spiritual Man. 
We have heretofore shown that regen- 


leration is she peculiar attainment of the 
‘Christian dispensation ; that the legal or 
semi-spiritual experience of Judaism was 


only the preparative of this attainment ; 
that there were two classes of believers 
in the primitive church—a carnal class, 
not free from sin, though baptized with 
the spirit—and a spiritual or perfect 
class, to whom alone belonged the title 
of ‘sons of God.’ We have shown also 
that the transition from the first to the 
second class, though not very distinctly 
marked in the writings of the apostles, 
clearly took place in individual cases, as 
early as the middle of the apostolic age, 
and in gr2ater numbers at a later period. 
We have ascribed this transition to the 
power of Christ’s resu:rection, apprehend- 
ed and appropriated by the believer in his 
inmost life; and we have defined the 
change as one in which the flesh is cruci- 
fied and the spirit raised to victory, so 
that the subject ceases to be carnal, and 
becomes truly a spiritual man. We 
propose now to examine the records of 
the primitive church with a view to ob- 
taining a more exact idea of the traits of 
character which distinguish spiritual from 
carnal believers. 

1. The first point we notice is that the 
spiritual man has a renewed mind. ‘ He 
that is spiritual,’ says Paul, ‘ judgeth [i. e. 
discerneth] all things.’ 1 Cor. 2: 15. 
The reason of this is, that he ‘has the 
mind of Christ.’ Ver. 16, His intellect 
is not only under the influence of that 
Spirit which ‘searcheth the deep things 
of God,’ but is assimilated to it, and acts 
in unison with it. He has the mind of 
the ‘new man, which is renewed in 
knowledge after the image of him that 
created him.’ Col. 3: 10. (See also Eph. 
4: 23, & Rom. 12: 2.) This renewed 
mind is strong and penetrating. Like 
the Word of God by which it is created, 
and te which it is assimilated, it is ‘ quick 
and powerful, sharper than any two-edged 
sword ;’ and in a certain sense we may 
say that ‘all things are naked and open 
to it.’ Hence it receives without stagger- 
ing and readily apprehends divine mys- 
teries which mere human intellects are 
unable to sce or bear. ‘We speak wis- 
dom,’ says Paul, ‘among them that are 
perfect,—even the hidden wisdom of God 
ina mystery. Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things whic: God hath 
prepared for them that love him. But 
he hath revealed them unto us by his 
spirit,—which things also we spcak,’— 
1 Cor, 2: 6—13. But he did not speak 
these things to carnal believers. To the 
mass of the Corinthian church he said, 
‘TI, brethren, could not speak unto you as 
but as unto carnal, even 
T have fed you 


unto spiritual, 
as unto babes in Christ. 
with milk, and not with meat ; for hith- 
erto ye were not able to bear it ; neither 
yet now are ye able.” 1 Cor. 3: 12— 
They were baptized by the Spirit, but 
they had not the renewed mind, and were 
unfit for the discoveries which God held 





in vaniiineas és ‘ho. In pray same 
manner Paul discoursed to the Hebrews. 
‘We have many things to say, and hard 
to be understood, seeing that ye are dull 
of hearing. For when for the time ye 
ought to be teachers, ye have need that 
one teach you again what be the first 
principles of the oracles of God ; and are 
become such as have need of milk, and 
not of strong meat. For every one that 
useth milk is uaskillful in the word of 
righteousness ; for he is a babe. |nepios, 
in Greek, which is the word used in 1 
Cor. 3: 1.] But strong meat belongeth to 
them that are of full age, [or perfect—te- 
leios in Greek, the word used in 1 Cor. 
2: 6,] even those who by reason of use 
have their senses exercised to discern both 
good and evil.’ Heb. 5: 11—14. In 
both of these passages (1 Cor. 2, and Heb, 
5,) the same two classes—the nepioi and 
the teleioi, the babes and the perfect—are 
defined ; and the perfect are distinguished 
from the babes by having a far-seeing, 
discriminating, robust, spiritual under- 
standing. ‘To these we will add another 
passage of kindred character, in which 
some important. fruits of the renewed 
mind are brought to view. ‘He gave 
some apostles, and some prophets, &c., 
for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ: till we all come in 
the unity of the faith, and of the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God, unto a_ perfect 


[telion] man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ : that we 


henceforth be no more children, [xepioz,] 
tossed toand fro, and carried about by 
every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of 
men, and cunning craftiness, whereby 
they lie in wait to deceive.” Eph. 4: 11 
—14. The mind of Christ not only ap- 
prehends freely the mysteries of God, but 
detects readily the impostures of the 
devil ; so that the spiritual man is firm 
and steady in the truth of the gospel.— 
We may take this as a sure criterion of 
the state of believers. Zhey who are 
‘tossed to and fro and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine,’ are babes, i. e 
carnal believers. Spiriiual believers are 
STABLE-MINDED. 

2. Another distinguishing characteris- 
tic of the spiritual man is a loving heart. 
For proof of this point we might adduce 
the whole of John’s first epistle, which is 
almost exclusively devoted to defining the 
character of a regencrate man, and con- 
stantly makes brotherly love the leading 
test-mark. But we will continue cur ex- 
amination of Faul. He says in the se- 
quel of his discourse to the Corinthians 
concerning the distinction between the 
carnal and the spiritual man—‘ Ye are 
yet carnal ; for whereas there is among 
you envying, and strife, and divisions, [or 
factions,| are ye not carnal, and walk as 
men? 1 Cor. 3: 3. Separation from the 
world, and stern warfare 
are not evidences of carnality ; 
vyings, strifes and factions ation the cir- 
cle of believers, testify unequivocaily that 
selfish, unrenewed hearts are there. The 
apostle does not halve the matter. He 
recognizes no such thing as an envious, 


its evils, 
but en- 


with 





cententious spiritual man. The import 
of his testimony is, that among spiritual 
believers there is no quarreling. This 
resuit flows in part from the fact, already 
broaght to view, that such believers have 
a renewed mind, the mind of Christ, and 
consequently think in unison. But its 
true source is the renewed heart. The 
spiritual man ‘dwells in love.’ He has 
gained the crown of all attainments, the 
‘bond of perfectness,’ which is charity. 
Carnal believers may have many of the 
external gifts of the spirit ; Lut the spir- 
itual only have that loving heart which 
‘suffereth long, and is kind, envieth not, 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 

no evil ; rejoiceth not in iniquity, bat re- 
joiceth in the truth ; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, 

endureth ail things, never faileth,’ 1 Cor. 

13: 4—8. This unquestionably is the 
grand attainment which divides the spir- 
itual from the carnal believer—the full- 
born son of God from the ‘ babe ia Christ.’ 
For Paul says—‘ Though I speak with. 

the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as sound- 
ing brass and a tinkling cymbal ; and 
though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand al] mysteries, and all knowl- 
edge, and though I have all fuith, so that 
I could remove mountains, and haye not 
charity, J am nothing; and though I be- 
stow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, dé profiteth me nothing.’ 
1 Cor. 13: 1—3. Here are many and 
great gifts and graces which a man may 
have, and yet not be a son of God. It 
should be noticed that eharity is distin- 
guished aot only from gifts of utterance, 
revelations, and wonder-working faith, 
but even from that which is commonly 
accounted charity, viz. benevolence to the 
poor, and self-sacrificing devotiov. In- 
deed any one who will study the defini- 
tion of charity above quoted, will perceive 
that it is far from being that outward- 
bound, bustling quality of character which 
usually passes for religious benevolence. 
Its clements are mostly negative. The 
idea of ‘doing good’ is not very promin- 
ent in it, but as Paul says of it in another 
place, ‘it worketh no ill’ It is just that 
quality which fits a man to live in social 
contact with his fellow men, without giv- 
ing offeuse, and without taking offense.— 
It implies a thorough extivction of self- 
ishness, a perfect appreciation of the in- 
terests of others and of the value of peace, 
and a quiet reliance on the faithfulness 
of eternal love. The man who has it will 
live in peace, in spite of all the sons of 
discord. He cannot be drawn into an 
envious, grudging, murmuring, evil-eyed 
spirit. 

And here we may remark that this un- 
obtrusive spiritual qaulity is what is need- 
ed for the cure of the world’s miseries, 
far mure than an enlargement of the “do- 
ing good’ sort of benevolence, or an ex- 
tension of the rules of the Peace Socie- 
ties, or the introduction of the social 
principles of Fourier and Owen. Who- 
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ever has looked into the world reflecting- 
ly, knows that selfishness, engendering 
jealousies and strife, is the most universal 
and inveterate malady of human society. 
Charity as defined by Paul, is the cure 
for this malady. With charity the 
world might be a very comfortable Para- 
dise, though its external institutions 
should remain unchanged, Without it, 
the most perfect organization can only be 
a well disciplined Bedlam. 

Charity is the very essence of holiness. 
The terms holiness, perfection, salvation 
from sin, &c., except as they are used as 
designations of charity, are mere shibbo- 
leths. The idea of being sons of God be- 
fore charity is attained, is false, if Paul 
is true ; for he says, ‘If I have not char- 
ity, J am nothing.’ Our second criterion 
therefore of the state of believers, is this : 
Envyings, strifes, and factions, are maris 
of carnal believers. Spiritual believers are 
Sree from selfishness, and have hearts of 
love and peace, which exclude strife. 

3. Another characteristic of the spirit- 
ual man is an unquenchable desire of pro- 
gress.. Paul was certainly a fit represent- 
ative of the spiritual class. Let us see 
what was his state of mind. He says— 
‘T count all things but loss, for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Christ ; that 
I may know him, and the power of his 
resurrection, and the fellowship of his 
sufferings, being made conformable unto 
his death ; if by any means I might at- 
tain unto the resurrection of the dead.-- 
Not as though I had already attained, ei- 
ther were already perfect: but I follow 
after, if I may apprehend that for which 
also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus. 
Brethren, J count not myself to have ap- 
prehended : but this one thing I do, jfor- 
getting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, I press toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.’ Was there ever a more vivid 
expression of Godlike ambition! The 
apostle adds—‘ Ler US THEREFORE, As 
MANY AS BE PERFECT, BE THUS MINDED ;’ 
—and ‘thus minded’ will every one be 
who is truly spiritual. A thirst for pro- 
gressive conquest in the field of spiritual 
attainment, belongs to the very nature 
of the renewed mind and the loving heart; 
and no imagination of having attained 
to unimprovable perfection, or of being a 
passive subject of grace, will prevent the 
spiritual man from pressing onward in 
the knowledge and service of Christ. 

The leading characteristics of the spir- 
itual man, then, are a discriminating and 
stable mind, a quiet, loving heart, and 
an energetic ambition for improvement. 
We do not say that a man who is desti- 
tute of these may not be a Perfectionist 
in the large sense of the term, for that 
properly enough includes all who believe 
in the theory of holiness ; but we do say 
that without these characteristics a man 
cannot be called ‘ perfect’ or ‘ spiritual’ 
in the primitive sense ;—he belongs a- 
mong the nepiot, not among the teleio7. 





National Courtesy. 

The purchase of the English-Arctic-cexpedition 
bark Resolute by the U. S. Government, and the 
presentation of it to Queen Victoria, (noticed in a 
late Circular,) is one of the most graceful acts of 
national courtesy, that has yet taken place. We 
learn from Washington,by the Tribune, that Capt. 
Hartstein in command of the bark, who is to de- 
liver it to the British (sovernment, has been fully 
instructed by the Navy Department relative to 
the course to be pursued by him in the execution 
of his trust. He takes out a letter to Lord Clar- 
endon from the State Department, inclosing the 
joint resolution of Congress for the purchase of 
the vessel from the American crew who found it, 
and presentation of it to the British Government, 
and expressing the gratification of the Adminis- 
tration on behalf of the peuple of the United States, 
intendering this token of the friendly feelings by 
which this country is actuated. The affair takes 
place very opportunely, Mr. Dallas, according to 
late advices, having concluded a treaty which set- 
tles all difficulties between the two governments, 
The United States, by this act, we think rather 


—Love is the diamond among the jewels of the 
believer’s breastplate. The other graces shine 
like the precious stones of nature, with their own 
peculiar lustre, and various hues; but the dia- 
mond is white, uniting all the others.—Child’s 
Paper. 
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Whatis a True Education ¢ 

This is a question variously answered. Per- 
haps the twu extremes of opinions may be called 
the One-branch Educationists, and the Universal 
Educationists. The first propose to make a man 
thoroughly acquainted with one branch of busi- 
ness, literature or art, upon which the energies of 
his life are to be bent, leaving him but little ac- 
quainted with any other. The second insist tuat 
a man’s education is nut complete until he is ac- 
quainted with every branch of human knowledge ; 
and perhaps the theory, fully carried out, would 
require him to be practically skilled in every 
trade of all that infinite variety that are carried 
on. 

The advocates of the first theory insist that the 
other is asheer impossibility; that no one human 
mid can contain all that is known to mankind, 
should he spend his lifetime in acquiring it ; and 
that it is equally impossible for him to learn eve- 
ry trade; consequently there is a limit; and let 
that limit be more or Icss, yet it establishes the 
principle, that a man must, to succeed in life, 
give his special attention to some branches to the 
exclusion of others. This is merely the world- 
recognized principle of the division of labor. Then 
it becomessimply a question of how many branches 
he has capacity to master thoroughly : for the grim 
necessities of actual life, as the world goes, compel 
most men at some period to quit learning, in a 
great measure, and go to work to earn their 
bread by a practical application of what they do 
know. It is claimed, also, that no man was cre- 
ated to be perfect by himself. He was made gre- 
garious, and dependent a!ways to some extent on 
his fellows—a member of the body, whose duty is 
to study how to perfurm his proper function 
fully and faithfully, and not, by vainly aiming at 
a completeness that should render him indepen- 
dent, fail in everything. 

There is some truth in this view of things, and 
perhaps if the world were always to continue as 
it now is, and men and women were to be born: 
generation after generation, live a few years and 
then die, some of its arguments would be un- 
answerable. But man’s term of existence is not 
confined to this narrow life; and a wise system 
of education will make it its object to give a man 
such training now. as will best start him on the 
race of eternity. It may be endurable to be con- 
fined to one thing for an ordinary life-time— 
though scarcely to soine is even that endurable, 
especially when the division of labor is carried to 
such an extent as it is m England, where it takes 
eighteen men to make a pin. But thin‘ of being 
confined to making a pin-point, or a shoe-buckle, 
for ever! The thought is appalling. No! whatever 
policy may be prescribed by the temporary ne- 
cessities of life, our ultimate aim should be to se- 
cure to every one of those various faculties which 
God has given us, its due exercise ; for thereby 
only can be filled up the cup of happiness that he 
designs for us. The principle of limitation to one 
thing, carried out , would produce a being de- 
formed and miserable forever. Regarding the 
common term of life as our only chance for edu- 
cation, we might despair of learning all there is 
to be learned; but eternity is before us, and a ca- 
pacity for improvement measured only by the in- 
finite. The child of to-day knows as much as the 
philosopher of two thousand years ago; and we 
shall live to see the time when all that is known 
to-day shall be but spelling-book lore. We have 
time enough in which to become proficient not 
only in all that men know, but in those heavenly 
sciences which we may well suppose the Primi- 
tive church to have discovered in their resurrection 
experience of 1800 years. The promise is, that 
the Spirit shall ‘lead us into all truth.’ Christ 
is a well-developed man ; and the members of his 
body ‘shall be like him, for they shall see him 
as he, is.’ 

This idea of perfect development, after all,does noi 
conflict with that of unity and mutual dependence. 
Indeed it would be easier for a set of well-bal- 
anced minds to agree together, than if each one 
had his own peculiar ideas and tendencies, differ- 
ent from every body else. In the human body 








takes the lead uf other countries in the matter of 
international cunsideration and politeness. 


the members must always continue as they are; 





the foot is always a foot, the hand a hand. But 
in the social body, there is a chance for more 
variety; because a man is the foot now, it does 
not follow that he must be always the foot.— 
Change may be made, where there is a pliant 
adaptability in all parties, and still the unity of 
the body be preserved intact. 

Tf it is objected, that the analogy of things as 
they exist does not pvint to any such result ; that 
men’s brains, for instance, are differently devel- 
oped, giving them a bent in different directions, 
and there is no evidence but such a variety will 
always exist; we should reply, that the present 
state of things in that respect can hardly furnish 
any ground upon which to reason in regard to a 
perfect state. Many persons are now deficient in 
the organ of tune; but revelation seems to imply 
that in the perfect state all are to join in and 
appreciate the harmunies of heaven. We conceive 
that there would be a far higher degree both of 
execution and enjoyment in regard to music, if 
the organ were well developed in all, than if only 
in a few; and so in regard to all other things.— 
It does not seem to us, either, that the argument 
from variety militates against this theory, but on 
the contrary, as we have said, that there would 
be ar infinitely greater chance for variety in such 
a state of things than in the other. 

To one, then, who was inquiring the way toa 
true education, we should say, ‘Start with the 
idea that you are destined to learn everything ; 
begin with such things as are within your reach, 
and learn them well; sv ‘laying a good founda- 
tion against the time to come,’ and securing the 
most impcrtant result of ali education, whether 
it relates to the spirit, mind, or body, viz., disci_ 
pline—the power of control and concentration. 
Count yourself all your life a learner, losing no 
opportunity to add to your attainments, spiritual, 
intellectual and practical. Thus you will be on 
the road to a true education,’ 

NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


EUROPE. 





The principal feature of importance in the news 
from Europe this week, is in respect to the rel- 
ative attitudes of the four great European powers, 
England, France, Russia and Austria. There are 
said to be indications that the Anglo-French 
alliance is likely to be dissolved, and furthermore 
that the French Government is more in sympathy 
with Russia than with England; and on the other 
hand that there is a prospect of an Anglo-Austrian 
alliance. 

The London correspondent of the Tribune says, 
‘Strange rumors are afloat about the health of 
Louis Napoleon, and in spite of all iny endeay- 
ors to ascertain the real state of the case, I am 
unable to assert either their truth or falsity. It 
is said that he has fits, and gets raving mad; but 
that with the exception of the short fits of de- 
pression following these crises, his mental powers 
have not generally suffered. Whether these ru- 
mors are true or false, they have considerable 
influence on the French nation, and a presenti- 
ment of revolutions looming up in the next fu- 
ture gets hold of the population. Repnblican, 
Socialist, Legitimist, and Orleanist ‘ placards? 
reappear on the walls of Paris; people are arrest- 
ed by scores, and even the London Exchange 
loses its belief in the stability of the Imperial 
Government. * * Felice Orsini, the victim of 
Austrian oppression, is lecturing in the south of 
England, and describing the horrors of Austrian 
dungeons. Aurelio Saffi, the late Roman Tr-um- 
vir, and now Professor of Italian language and lit- 
erature at Oxford, has been invited by several 
towns to deliver a course of lectures on Italy, and 
especially on the Roman States; and Kossuth is 
once more to have an ovation at Manchester, Bol- 
ton, Preston, and all the manufacturing districts. 
Invitations pour upon him as densely as six years 
ago, signed by High Sheriffs, Town Councils, and 
M. P.’s, all of them anxious to hear him on the 
state of Italy. the Neapolitan question, and the 
Austrian Concordat. The movement isso sudden, 
and so extensive that it really seems as if it were 
countenanced by the secret influence of some 
members of the Government; at any rate it can- 
not fail to have its effect on Continental Europe, 
where the air is again impregnated with a revolu- 
tionary electricity.’ 

FROM CALIFORNIA. 

The steamer George Law, from Aspinwall, ar- 
rived at New-York on the 13th, bringing two 
weeks later news from California. 

The Alta Californian says: ‘The excitement 
consequent upon the action of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee has abated with the dissolution of that 
organization. Asa body, the committee exists 





no longer ; though, doubtless, the individual mem~ 
bers hold themselves in readiness to act as a unit, 
should any exigency arise requiring their mutual 
codperation. It is to be hoped, however, that no 
such contingency will happen, and that its present 
disbanding will be final and complete. Such is 
the earnest purpose and desire of the committee 
themselves, and nothing will defeat this determin- 
ation but some act on the part of their opponents 
compelling the members to re-unite for their own 
safety.’ 

Indian troubles continue in Oregon.— Much at- 
tention in now paid to agricultural affairs in the 
Sandwich Islands. The honey-bee and insectivo- 
rous birds were being introduced—nurseries, plant- 
ing, &e. 

CHINA. 

Contradictory accounts come from China, but 
it appears pretty evident that the revolutionary 
party is gaining ground, and will probably over- 
run the whole empire. The seat of government 
of the insurgents is at Nankin. 

“The North China Herald, of August 16th. 
thus sums up the present state of China: Three 
points appear to be established by a variety of 
concurrent testimony.—1l. That over a region 
equal in extent and population to some of the 
most powerful states of Europe, the people have 
discarded the Manchu costume and reverted to 
that of the Ming dynasty.—2. In a portion, if not 
the whole of that extensive territory, the people pay 
taxes for the support of the Nankin government ; 
and 3. That by the establishment of examina- 
tions, they have the privilege of competing for 
literary honors and civil office. Whence, it is 
obvious, that the revolutionists are, and have a 
right to be, regarded as a government de facto.” 

The price of silk has advanced $30 per picul, 
(1334 Ibs.) The season’s supply of tea was ex- 
pected to be short. 

...-Under the direction of the U, S. Commis- 
sioner of Patents an expedition has been fitted out 
and despatched to South America for the purpose 
of procuring a fresh supply of the cuttings of che 
sugar-cane for experiment in the Southern states. 

.---The Hon. John M Clayton, United States 
Senator from Delaware, negotiator on the part of 
this country of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty with 
Great Britain, relative to Central American affairs, 
died last week. 


Death of M. Cabet, 


We notice in the papers an announcement of the 
death at St. Louis, Mo., of M. Etienne Cabet, well 
known as the founder of the Icarian Community 
at Nauvoo. It is not improbable that his death 
was hastened by the fierce dissension and strife 
which has for some time past afflicted the Colony 
at Nauvoo, and which finally obliged him to re- 
tire from it a month or two ago, with a mmmority 
of his followers. We have taken occasion at va- 
rious times to criticise what we considered 
the fatal defects of his system, but have always 
respected the rare consistency of character, and 
faith in his principles, which led him to earnestly 
seek their practical realization, and admired the 
constancy of purpose and indefatigable zeal with 
which he struggled with the formidable difficul- 
ties that from time to time presented themselves. 
His later publications betray the childishness and 
egotism of advancing age; but we believe he 
maintained his hope of the final success of com- 
munistic principles to the last, and regret that his 
last days were embittered by discord and strife 
with some of his followers. He was at one time 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies in France 
under the reign of Louis Philippe, and just pre- 
vious to the Coup d’Etat of Louis Napoleon, was 
nominated as a candidate for the Presidency of 
France. The editor of the Anzeiger des Westens, 
a German paper published at St Louis, in an obit- 
uary notice, makes the following observation: 





** He was an upright man, honesty striving for 
the good, though not free from the weaknesses of 
humanity and the obstinacy of old age. We were 
his neighbor from February to June, 1848, and 
with him struggled through many a gloomy and 
eventful day, and always tound him honorable and 
true to his principles. ‘The history of humanity will 
do justice to his name, and recognize his energy and 
perseverance.” 


_— eo - 
Man Conquers Nature, 

What is the ground of distinction between 
mankind and brutes? One characteristic differ - 
ence evidently is, that whereas the brutes remain 
stationary in relation to nature, man is continu- 
ally changing his relation to it—is progressively 
rising into new supremacy over it. Let us mark 
well this distinction. Brutes were designed to be 
the slaves of nature ; hence their standard of de- 
velopment is a limited one; and such as it was, 
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at the beginning, so it is now: there has been no 
advance, no change. The foxes that Nimrod 
hunted, says some one, were just as fleet and cun- 
ning and voracious of poultry as those trapped by 
Davy Crocket. But on the other hand, man is 
continually progressive in his development and 
mastery over nature; and hence Crocket is im- 
mensely advarced, or, as he would say, ‘ahead’ of 
Nimrod in his facilities for hunting, and in his 
general relations to outward things. The human 
species alone of all the animated tribes, makes a 
continuous improvement in its condition; and 
this fact is a promise that ultimately it shall over- 
take nature, and extend a perfect dominion over 
the whole department of created things. Man 
has not yet fully subjugated nature, but he is 
gaining upon it—is progressing constantly in that 
direction ; and though generation after genera- 
tion falls in the battle, the process continues, and 
must end at last in perfect victory. The forces 
of nature—the obstructions to be overcome—are 
a fixed quantity, and if man has in him an inde- 
finite progressive force, however weak it may be 
at any given time in comparison with nature, it 
must at last accumulate so as to overpower nature 
and assert a complete dominion in the creation. 


From this central ascertained principle that 
man is superior to nature, destined to subdue and 
possess it, there are certain direct conclusivns 
leading out, which are worth studying for their 
practical bearing upon life and society. 

First, it belongs to man’s destiny to get full 
possession of himself. If it is important that he 
should understand his powers and advance in a 
progressive victory over nature external to him- 
self, much more is it important that he should 
understand and conquer nature within his own 
body ; since it is with this that he is to act upon 
ajl the outward domain. [His body with its va- 
rious faculties and functions is the set of tools 
with which he enters nature’s worksLop; and to 
get control of the vast enginery that surrounds 
him he must first have the mastery of those tools, 
The power of a man’s will over his own body is 
a circle of power interior to, and therefore more 
important than his power over external nature. 
The soul in proceeding outward to the conquest 
of universal nature, has to pass through the body: 
and hence, as an initial act, the getting control of 
the body, is equivalent to a victory over nature. 

There is already an abundance of familiar 
facts showing the influence of education and 
direct discipline in developing the powers of the 
body. We see men every day, who by attention 
and pains-taking investigation and practice in 
some mechanical art, have gained a power over 
their muscles, for certain purposes, which to the 
mere natural man would be impossible or mirac- 
ulous. In music, the great violinists and pianists 
areanexample. All the voluntary faculties, in 
fact, are known to come under the power of ed- 
ucation, and the human will is found able to ex- 
press itself in the motions of the body to an ex- 
tent and perfection that is in proportion to the 
pains-taking and discipline that are applied. So 
far as the department of voluntary outward hab- 
its is concerned, the influence of will and educa- 
tion to control the body is universally admitted. 

But there is a step further than this which our 
general theory requires us to take. We believe 
that investigation and experience are now ready 
to demonstrate the power of the will over what 
have been consideree and called the involuntary 
processes of the body. The mind can take con- 
trol of them certainly to a great extent, and 
while it is not yet shown to what extent, neither 
is it apparent that there are any limits what- 
ever in this direction. We have no right to say 
but that, by due attention, all the involuntary 
operations of the body may be brought under the 
power of the will. It must stand as an open 
question, unless the contrary is proved, sirce all 
the later discoveries point to the conclusion, that 
there are strictly no involuntary departments in 
the human system, but that every part falls ap- 
propriately and in fact within the dominion of 
mind, spirit and will. 

It is proved, for instance, that in the matter of 
coughing, sneezing, breathing, &c., the involuntary 
impulse can be suppressed by an effort of the will, 
Our readers will recollect the case related in the 
Circular, of a man who was saved from the con- 
sumption by being persuaded to stop coughing.— 
IIe found that the tendency, however inveterate 
could be controlled, and he accordingly put it 
down with his will. We have had a striking 
accumulation of evidence in our Community, 
during a course of years, showing that the 
stomach and bowels are subject to the same con- 
trol, and that such operations as vomiting and 
bihous disorder may be suppressed. Sea-sick- 
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ness has been met and conquered on the une hand, 
and cholera symptoms on the other. The instan- 
ces illustrating this principle in our Association 
alone, would swell into a volume of facts. Finally 
it is shown that propagation and the scxua! 
passion are matters fully within the province of 
the will—subject to enlightened control. 

These facts, while they are but a legitimate 
couclusion from the general truth that man is tho 
destined master of nature, yet form in their de- 
velopment, a new erain human progress; and, 
it will be be readily seen, lay the foundation for 
great social, moral, and scientific changes.— 
When the principle of the mind’s control over 
the body is seen to include all the interior 
processes, as wel! as the superficial ones, there 
is the basis evidently for an entirely new system 
of medicine. Drugs and washings, and such me- 
chanical appliances, must give place to faith and 
power of will. Then the discovery of the scien- 
tific fact, that propagation is within the limits of 
spiritual and moral control, affords the solution 
to the whole problem of political economy, and 
makes a new and improved state of society possi. 
ble. Itis the key to socialism, without which 
there is no satisfactory solution or prospect of 
success, 

We may observe in conclusion, that the whole 
plan of salvation by Jesus Christ is based on this 
principle, and involves this view of the rightful 
control of the soul over the body. It is in the be- 
lief and establishment of that fact within us, that 
we are saved from sin. It was the giory of Jesus 
Christ that his soul was in a complete sense master 
of his body. He made himself a eunuch for the 
Kingdom of Heaven’s sake, and offered his body 
on the cross. His body was in his hand, so that 
like the bullock in the hands of the Jewish priest 
he could bring it to the altar, and offer it a sweet 
smelling sacrifice ts God. Such was the standard 
of control, which Christ established, and which is 
the type of the victory over nature which he offers 
to the world. The whole theory of salvation, there- 
fore, and our hopes in all directions, turn on our 
understanding and belief in regard to the power 
of the spirit over the flesh—the right issue of that 
conflict in which the human body is the battle- 
field. 





An Oneida Journal, 

Wednesday. Nov. 12.—Yesterday afternoon, 
the Rev. Mr. Worcester and his wife, who have 
been for the past twenty-five years missionaries 
among the Cherokee Indians, called to see their 
friends in the Community. In the evening Mr. W. 
accepted an invitation to make some remarks con 
cerning the Cherokees and his own experiences 
among them. His discourse was interesting and 
instructive. He related many facts with which 
we were before unacquainted, and even things 
which we had before learned received a new in- 
terest in coming from the lips of one who had so 
long made ‘heir home his home. He went among 
them as a missionary while the nation were living 
within the limits of Georgia, and migrated with 
them to Arkansas. While in Georgia Mr. W. was 
imprisoned for disregarding the laws of that State 
in carrying on his missionary labors. According 
to his account, the Cherokees have been very 
wrongfully dealt with, both by the State of Geor- 
gia and by the Gencral Government. The nation 
now numbers, he said, something over 20,000 
souls, They live for the most part 6n the prod- 
ucts of the soil, and have reached a comparative 
state of civilization. ‘They have schools of differ- 
ent grades, and the children are generally taught 
to read and write the English language. Mr. W. 
said that he himself assisted in translating into 
their language the most of the New Testament, 
and a few books of the Old Testament. We were 
sorry to learn that slavery not only surrounds 
them, but actually exists among them to a limited 
extent. The slave-owners are, however, of the 
mixed race, and no pure-blooded Indian owns a 
slave. Mr. W. was on his way back to Arkansas, 
and expected, he said, to devote the remainder 
of his life to missionary labor among ‘he people 
with whom he has so long resided. 

Saturday Evening, 15. The time from half- 
past six till half-past seven P. M., is usually taken 
up with readings in the parlor, of Dr. Kane’s new 
book; but this evening we were entertained with 
a lecture by Mr. B . on * Plantation life in 
North Carolina.’ He had been a school-teacher 
in that State, and had also seen something of the 
practical working of slavery in two or three of 
the adjacent States. The facts and observations 
which he offered were not calculated to lessen 
our abhorrence of the bondage system. ‘The pic- 
ture he drew was tn fact less attractive than many 
of thore drawn by Mrs. Stowe and others; not in 





respect to the cruelty of the institution particu- 
larly, but in respect to its inherent vulgarity, and 
debasing influence upon the whites. The lecturer 
seemed to be impressed with the idea that slavery 
is a more mighty principality than people at the 
North are apt to imagine, and that it cannot be 
overcome and abolished by the opposition of dis- 
tant reformers, or any amount of mere rhetoric. 
Christ alone, he thought, could emancipate the 
negroes from slavery, by first emancipating the 
slaveholders from the bondage of sin and selfish- 
ness. 

Sunday evening, 16.—This evening was occu- 
pied as usual with the relation of experience, 
confessions of Christ, and free expression of 
thought. Many thanksgivings were offered for 
the numerous blessings which we enjoy, both of 
a temporal and spiritual character—especially for 
the growth amoung us of the spirit of charity as 
described by Paul, which ‘ thinketh no evil, hopeth 
all things, believeth all things,’ &c. ‘Charity,’ 
said one, ‘is that element which enables us to live 
in society without giving offense or taking offense. 
It is the greatest blessing we can have, or that 
we can hope for. No one need expect to enter 
heaven without it. To be able each one for him- 
self to live in an isolated, spider-like fashion, as 
is the case toa great extent in common society, 
would not avail much, so far as preparing our- 
selves for heaven is concerned; we must seek that 
charity which will enable us to live in peace and 
love when surrounded by our kind; and then we 
may reasonably expect that the Lord will take us 
into his heavenly family at some future time.’ 
Another person remarked: ‘'The problem which 
we are working out is a peculiarone. We see 
from the book which we are reading, (The Second 
Grinne]} Expedition in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin,) how a company of men were kept together 
by a common interest and by mutual dangers, 
in circumstances which were necessarily divested 
of many of the temptations to contention which 
occur in ordinary life. They were placed under 
a continual nezessity to cultivate friendly, broth- 
erly relations with each other. Their lives de- 
pended on it. That is one way in which a certain 
degree of unity may be secured. The Shakers. 
again, try to solve the problem of charity—of 
living together in harmony, ina different way: 
namely, by setting aside or ignoring certain fun- 
damental passions of human nature. And they 
succeed, doubtless, in producing a sort of autum- 
nal unity—a neutral, negative state of the pas- 
sions, which admits of general peace among them- 
selves. But the problem that we are attempting 
to solve is, how to take human nature, men and 
women in their ful! integrity, with all the passions 
and appetites which God has given them in 
healthy exercise, and placing them together, make 
them distil the spirit of charity, so that they can 
live together and work together in perfect peace 
and perfect harmony. That is a great problem, 
and perhaps we may say. a different one from any 
that the world has seen since the days of the 
Primitive church.’ 

Monday, 17.—Several mornings since we rose 
to find the western hills white with frost and 
snow ; but to-day is the first real winter day we 
have had here in the valley. The ground is al- 
ready covered to the depth of two or three inches, 
and it continues to snow and toblow. Our farm- 
ers report that they are pretty well prepared for 
winter weather, having harvested all the crops 
and accomplished nearly all they wished in the 
way of plowing, ditching, &c. The horticulturists 
have been very busy for a week or more in pre- 
paring their nu-series, grape-vines, &c., to endure 
the cold season, and also in preparing ground for 
a new apple-tree orchard. They tell us, by the 
way, that if the comirg winter is a mild one, 
there must be a very gieat supply of fruit of all 
kinds next'season. Mr. B. and his flock of boys 
have shown their public spirit and zeal for 1m- 
provement by setting out a large number of maple 
and elm trees along the road-side. It is designed 
tv have two rows of trees, one on each side of the 
road, extend from the Circularium north as far as 
the domain extends, about one third of a mile, we 
should judge. 

Tuesday, 18.—A pleasai.t winter day. The 
snow has melted some, but seems inclined to stay 
awhile with us. We bid it welcome. Trap 
orders are received almost every day. We are 
still unable to fill the orders as fast as they come ; 
but as winter has cut short out-dour work, new 
hands will be left free to enter the trap-shop. 
We noticed two persons at work there to-day, who 
were evidently ‘freshmen.’ The carpenters are 
busy enlarging the shop, and a greater force may 
soon be employed to advantage. 








» Wednesday, 19.—It is proposed to call next 
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Wednesday, the 26th inst., a Communily Thanks- 
giving Day. Many things at the present time 
suggest the propriety of such a consecration of 
time. The Lord, we feel, has blessed us in tem- 
poral and spiritual matters during the past year 
in a special manner. Not the least of his blessings 
we count the deliverance he has given us from the 
discontented, alien spirit, which several members 
have carried away with them. We hope the oc- 
casien will not partake of the spirit of inordinatp 
alimentiveness which generally presides over 
thanksgivings in worldly society, but will be a 
time of spiritual edification and social happiness, 
as wellas of ‘table-cheer.’ The 26th suggests 
itself as an appropriate day, from the fact that it 
is the anniversary of the commencement of the 
Oneida Association. 





Correspondence of the Circular. 
Communism and Phrenology. 
Wallingford Community, Oct. 27. 1856. 

Dear H.—We had a Phrenological lecturer 
here some time ago, and I thought I would give 
you some account of his visit, together with some 
thoughts that have suggested themselves to my 
mind, 

He was born in Virginia and lives in Alabama, 
He had that enthusiasm for Phrenology that 
was common at the North 12 or 15 years ago. 
He was a gentlemanly, intelligent man, with 
large conscientiousness and religious tendency. — 
He had heard of Communism, Free Love, &c., at the, 
South, where, it would appear, all the reforms 
that are agitated at the North are lumped to- 
gether. and held up to abhorrence as a hideous 
monster. He had been staying with the Fowlersin 
New York, and tvok a short tour into New Eng- 
land for the sake of seeing that famous old sec- 
tion of the country. He lectured in the village 
here, and heard of us, and felt a great desire to 
see us for himself. We had a good deal of con- 
versation about our doctrines, and he took some 
papers, a ‘ Bible Communism,’ &c. He was not a 
slaveholder, but said he abhorred it as much as 
the North could—that the evils of it could not be 
exaggerated. He stayed to dinner, and durin; 
the bag bee made a circuit of the room, examining 
heads, and made some very good hits. The most 
general deficiency that he found was in self-esteem. 
He thought that that accounted a good deal for 
our living together in harmony. All the higher, 
unselfish organs were well developed. He had 
never read ‘Uncle Tom,’ for such bocks were 
utterly prohibited at the South, and burnt if found. 
He said H. W. Beecher and Mrs. Stowe were 
more hated at the South than any other two per- 
sons in the country. He expressed himself as). 
highly entertained by his visit, and as particularly 
gratified in view of our vegetarian habit of diet, 

I was particularly interested to hear what he 
said in his Phrenological examination respecting 
self-esteem. It seems to me that our school thus 
far has been but little adapted to the development 
of that faculty. The meekness of Christ is a very 
essential element, especially in the beginning of 
an enterprise like ours. Children have small 
self-esteem, and ‘except ye Le converted and be- 
come as little children, ye cannot enter into the 
kingdom of heaven,’ What more especially inter- 
ested me was his liberal recognition of the princi- 
ple of change by cultivation. Some years ago, 
when Phrenology first claimed my attention; } 
received the impression that this principle was 
not admitted, to any very considerable extent. 
It was commonly thought that after people have 
reached maturity, ther character is to a great 
extent fixed, and any very radical change can 
hardly be expected. But I noticed that this man, 
sperking of particular organs in individuals, would 
say, ‘You have been cultivating this faculty late- 
ly.’ This cultivation, he said, was indicated by 
the particular pointedness or sharpness of the 
organ on the bead. From these remarks of his 
I was induced to ask myself what faculty had 
been cultivated the most in me since joining the 
Association. [ immediately thought of Veneia- 
tion, as that is a faculty that I knew was formerly 
rather moderate, as indeed quite a depression m 
the top of my head indicated. 1 can find nothing 
of that depression now. I was mentioning to 
Mr. D., who was here lately, that I thought the 
Phrenological schoul gave more scope to the idea 
of change than formerly, and he said that he 
thought it was true, and related some of his own 
experience on that point. Le said that his organ 
of Veneration was naturally quite small, but that 
for some years after joining the Aseociation the 
place where that organ is situated was quite ten- 
der, and now the organ is comparatively prumin- 
ent, which I noticed was the case. This power 
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men, I believe is one that pertains especially to 
Community life, under the guidance and control 
of the Spirit-of Truth. There are many causes 
which operate to prevent favorable modifications 
of character in the world. If ‘a man chooses his 
own occupation, ‘he naturally selects that kind 
which best pleases ‘his talent or genius, and by 
pursuing it through life to the neglect of other 
faculties. he becomes a still more deformed and 
less symmetrically developed being than he was 
to begiw with. 
under the institutions of the wold, is hable to 
develop his organization partially and unfavorably. 
The individuality and isolation that prevail, pre- 
vent the favorably modifying influence that one 
person can exert upon another. There is not 
enough of the cementing élement of love to enable 
individuals to get near enough to each other to 
effect any great change of character by the trans- 
mission of qualities. The Sprit of Truth has a 
softening influence upon human nature, somewhat 
like heat upon material substances. It puts us 
back into the condition of youth, where character 
is easily molded by its surroundings. 

Assnming that this Association is what we be- 
lieve it to be, the beginning of the practical real- 
zation of the principles of heavenly unity, this 
first active development of veneration is interest- 
ing. *Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart,’ is the first law of heaven; and this 
law can not be obeyed by will-works and in an 
arbitrary way. It must be the spontaneous out- 
flow of the human heart. Hence the necessity of 
an enlargement of that chief channel of communi- 
cation with God, Veneration. This fusion of our 
spirits in the Spirit of God cannot fail to bring us 
within a closer sphere of union with each other. 
Thus a much greater power is brought to bear 
for the perfecting of human character in heavenly 
Association, than is exerted by all the ordinary 
institutions that are established for that purpose 
in the world. Yours in the love of Christ, 


H. J. 8. 
I - 


Ideas on Arte-=-From the N. Y¥. Iudependent. 


Art is prophetic, and introduces to reality. For 
the ideal is not opposed to the real, but to the act- 
ual andapparent. The external world contradicts 
and resists the tendency of the soul, and yields 
reluctantly to ourdesires. Yetit yields. As the 
body is refined and made obedient and expressive, 
so the whole circumstance and condition of man is 
elastic and is expanding to embody his ideas, to 
serve his interior necd. The poet is he who sees 
that the ideal waits vory near and solicits us— 
that the elements of a noble and beauti‘ul life are 
within reach, but unrecognized, lying hidden under 
the visible. * * ad . 

We never loge faith in « day that shall overflow 
with service yd beauty. For in moments there 
is revealed to usa life which not only fills time, 
but constitutes eternity. This belief points and 
leads to the firmest reality. Healthy imaymation 
is not a builder of air castles, but of the most 
solid habitations. * - 

‘Remain true’, said Schiller, ‘to the dream of 
thy youth.’ But every dream of youth fades be- 
fore the privilege of noble manhood. The cer- 
tainties of the maker are better than the wishes 
of children. Life is a satisfaction which shames 
our desires. * 

* * The masters of joy and beauty are rich, 
not in external, but in most interior resources.— 
To insight and probity, the world is full of mean- 
ing and interest. There is no speech that can 
carry the dehght of living, when once we have 
learned to live. . . * 

No man can live so remote, but every virtue of 
mine shall reach and warm him. Power is that 
which cannot be contained, which does not wait 
for help or for means, but levels its own paths. 

.To power the sea is a bridge. and the air a lad- 
“der. ® * * 

Wealth, and empire, and splendor, are toys and 
trifles, but in your garret or in your garden you 
may reach a thought that shall make every man 
dearer to every other man while the world en- 
dures. Power creates opportunity, and power is 
in devotion to the highest ends. 7 * 

The ideal life is accessible then through charac- 
ter, from every level of coudition. Tt is a moral 
state. It is the overflowing into word and decd 
ofa life whose springs are open in the infinite. 
Its opportunity is in the fulluess of God and the 
need of man. 

The heart is a cup which is empty till it over- 
flows. We have nothing to enjoy, till we have 
something to impart. He only lives who is not a 
reservoir, but a fountain. We ave secking our 
birthright. 

Slowly we learn that it is offered not in any 
thmg whieb one man is born to have, and another 
to want, but in our common relation to the ever 
blessed cause, 

The ideal tendency is a universal and irresistible 
force. It is the gravitation of the soul to its 
source. This climbing of fire kindles a boundless 
hope. Our delight is in the constant ascension of 
veing. External nature is a pile of brush-wood 
in the flame of Jife when that arises. Interior na- 
ture is this divine and inextinguishable flame.— 


In any case a person’s occupation, | 











Art is the splendor which it throws*ubroad. 


That which we name the ideal is therefore the 


real, the true, the permanent. It is our own fu- 
ture which beckons, and in every right effort.we 
advunce to enter it. If it shall rise and rise before 
us with new and remoter invitation, it will still 
enrich the passing hour with hope and energy. 
And this following of the best is that which we 
name life. It is not a containing, but an expan- 
sion. It is not definable or limited. but is a going 
forth for ever. This tendency which we share, 
is the original force which made the world, which 
animates matter, and is ereating man. It is an 
activity which underlies and causes all, and we 
have named it spirit. ‘Truth is our conscious rela- 
tion to it, our partaking in its permanence and 
power. Truth is an opening to the ideal. A 
‘picture of man without aspiration, is as false as 
philosophy without gravitatiun, or chemistry 
without affinity. A thought below our own we 
hold to be false and injurious to Nature. Base 
meni lie to themselves in their distrast of all sin- 
cerity and virtue. Men and women as they run, 
are worth meeting, because they may be magnet- 
ized. mto nubleness by your motives and charac- 
ter; but ina book or picture, common place is 
intolerable. Every work is bad and false which 
merely seeks to reproduce what runs in the 
road. Truth respects the effort of that original 
plastic energy to break up our routine of conven- 
tion, and inaugurate new manners, and institute 
society by introducing man co man, = 
But every imitation of external traits alone is 
false to Nature. She dves not love cramp, and 
narrowness, and formality, but the instinct of 
freedom and universal desire for a brighter and 
better life. ” ” id 

Therefore, for the sake of simple honesty, a 
work shall be ideal. The higher the nature dis- 
closed, the more truth. The proper criticism 
upon a lascivious picture is that it is false and libel- 
ous. It dishouors the universe. For lewdness 
ie not lack of drapery, but of modesty. bs * 
The divine law gives character to this universe.— 
An omission of that destroys the fidelity of any 
account of man. He is wise who sees every 
where preparing the triumph of purity and prin- 
ciple. He is the artist and servant of the beauti- 
ful who shows.the tendency of thought to illumi- 
nate, of affection to purify, of reverence to dignify 
life. 

The men of the senses seek round the world 
for aid from every thing remote and unusual, be- 
cause they do not know the nearness of celestial 
beauty. They delight in costume and a vulgar 
splendor in color and texture, in gold and_ purple 
and pearl, in silk and fur, in retinue, and pomp, 
and finery, in thrones and canopy and armor, in 
castles, towers and terraces. The popular ro- 
mance is like a fairy tale for children. ‘Once 
there was a giant fifty feet high. and he lived in a 
house all built of pancakes and sugar candy.’ 

Such stories astenish all who do not perceive 
that fifty feet of meat and bones do nut make a 
man. He who knows what is manhood and mas- 
tery will not much regard trowsers and tunics, 
turbans or crowns. . v4 

He who can open to me to-day a splendid and 
generous activity will draw my heart to him out 
of my breast. The poet opens paths to all he has 
seen from our very door stone. = * 

The thrones of the world have not been of gold 
and ivory, but have been hard pommels of sad- 
dies, or stools in garrets, or rough and dusty 
rocks of the rvad-side. . ° ° 

Beauty inaccessible would not be beauty. Good 
is good which seeks us, not that into which we 
cannot come. There is no help in Art, unless 
the heart answers to it, as to an invitation—un 
less it calls us to be what we behold—unless it is 
a prophecy and a promise. * * * 

There is a subtler idealism of Form, which 
looks not at the outer husk of man, his habit, and 
costume, and ‘manner of living, but at his nearest 
covering, the body. This looks at the body and 
not through it, values form as form, and color as 
color, and does not strictly employ both as vehi- 
cles of expression. Therefore it misrepresents 
Nature. 

She does not study to produce a perfect sym- 
metry, she has not a rigid stanuard of organiza- 
tion, and is not careful to work to a pattern. She 
will distinctly show that beauty is not a gloss up- 
on surfaces, by lighting unshapely features with 
the splendor of the soul. She does not value reg- 
ularity of outline, but delights in making all man- 
ner of faces transparent to the quality of the life 
within. There isa foo'ish story of some early 
sculptor who selected a feature from each one of 
many lovely women to perfect the beauty of his 
goddess. But any face is fair if it be mobile and 
expressive, as every face will grow to be, in car- 
rying the meaning of a noble life. Faces are like 
lanterns. Their excellence is clearness, and not 
any positive quality. Refinement of feature which 
distinguishes the porcelain of society from clay, is 
not an accident of curves and contours, but ar 
obedience to thought, a plasticity before emution. 
The idea] face is a window in the house of the 
soul. It is love and energy transmitted and 
beaming. Color is first divine whena fire kindled 
in the heart, flashes into crimson on the cheek and 
lip, and touches the snowy honor of maiden brows 
with a rose of consciousness. 

Nature delights in the victory of expression 
over every impediment from imperfect organiza- 
tion, She will show her reliance not on physical 
laws, but on the living and informing spirit. By 
license and irregularity she prepares a iriumph for 
that power which is busy remodeling her unfin- 
ished human statues. She blocks out a man 
before he is born, with indifference, and leaves 
the design to be wrought out and perfected by 
thought, and reverence, and. affection. She hon- 
ors the soul, not by preparing her chamber, before 
her arrival, but by leaving it.in brick and st®ne 





and mortar, that the celestial architect may. eom- 
plete and adorn her dwelling. 
Peco ecb see se nrc 
The Watcher on The Tower. 
* What dost thou see, lone watcher on the tower ? 
Is the day breaking ? comes the wished-for hour ? 
Tell us the signs, and stretch abroad thy hand, 
If the bright morning dawns upon the land.’ 


‘The stars are clear above me, scarcely one 

Has dimm’d its raysin reverence to the sun ; 

But yet I see on the horizon’s verge, 

Some fair, faint streaks, as if the light would surge.’ 


* Look forth again, oh, watcher on the tower — 
The people wake, and languish for the hour ; 
Long have they dwelt in darkness, and they pine 
For the full daylight that they know must shine.’ 


‘I see not well—the morn is cloudy still : 

There is a radiance on the distant hill; 

Even as I watch, the glory seems to grow; 

But the stars blink, and the night breezes blow.’ 


* And is that all, oh, watcher on the tower? 
Look forth again ; it must be near the hour. 
Dost thou not see the snowy mountain copes, 
And the green woods beneath them on the slopes ?” 


‘A mist envelops them ; I cannot trace 

Their outline; but the day comes on apace. 

The clouds roll up in gold and amber flakes, 

And all the stars grow dim. The morning breaks.’ 


* We thank thee, lonely watcher on the tower ; 
But look again; and tell us, hour by hour, 
All thou beholdest ; many of us die 

Ere the day comes; oh, give them a reply 


‘I see the hill-tops now; and Chanticleer 
Crows his prophetic carol on mine ear ; 
Isee the distant woods and fields of corn, 
And ocean gleaming in the light of morn.’ 


* Again—again—oh, watcher on the tower-— 
We thirst for daylight, and we bide the hour, 
Patient, but longing. Tell us, shall it be 

A bright, calm, glorious daylight for the free 7 


‘LT hope, but cannot tell. I hear a song, 
Vivid as day itself, and clear and strong, 
As of a lark—young prophet of the noon— 
Pouring in sunlight his seraphiv tune.’ 


* What doth he say--oh, watcher on the tower? 
Is he a prophet? Doth the dawning hour 
Inspire his music? Js his chant sublime, 
Fill’d with the glories of the Future time ?’ 


‘ He prophesies; his heart is full;--his lay 
Tells of the brightness of a peaceful day-— 

A day not cloudless, nor devoid of storm, 

But sunny for the most, and clear and warm.’ 


‘ We thank thee, watcher on the lonely tower, 

For all thou tellest. Sings he of an hour 

When Error shall decay, and Truth grow strong, 
And Right shall rule supreme and vanquish Wrong?’ 


‘ He sings of Brotherhood, and joy, and peace, 
Of days when jealousies and hate shall cease ; 
When war shall die, and man’s progressive mind 
Soar as unfetter’d as its God design’d.’ 


‘Well done ! thou watcher on the lonely Lower! 
Is the day breaking ? dawns the happy hour? 
We pine to see it :--tell us, yet again, 

If the broad daylight breaks upon the plain ?’ 


‘It breaks--it comes--the misty shadows fly :— 
A rosy radiance gleams upon the sky ; 
The mountain-tops reflect it calm and clear ; 
The plain is yet in shade, but day is near’ 
Mackay. 
oo te 
Progress of Right. 

Let us not be discouraged. In all things 
right shall yet give law to power. Think what 
was the recognized law of nations, the law of 
war and peace—what were the mutual rights 
of the ecouqueror and the captive—when Chris- 
tianity began its march from the leke uf Gali- 
lee and the Mount of Olives. Think of a Ro- 
man triumph, and of the doom of Roman ecap- 
tives. Over the military renown of the great- 
est and least serupulous of modern conquerors, 
there liangs one terriblo shadow, the record of 
one decd more blasting to his fame than almost 
any other deed in a career that made the world 
turn vale—a deed for which defenses and ex- 
cuses ure offered in vain. In the Syrian eam- 
paign, which brings his story into so strange a 
connection with the localities of sacred history, 
he had taken by storm one of those ancient 
Phenician cities, whose names are among the 
eldest of time. He there found himself in pos- 
session of a few hundred prisoners, whom it 
was inconvenient to gaurd or to feed, whom he 
could nut send away by sea, and whom .it was 
perilous to release. It seemed necessary to 
the suecesstul prosecution of his plan, that they 
should be put out of the way ; and at his order 
they were put to death, not iv the fury of the 
battle, with their weapons in their hands, and 
with the ery, Vo quarter, but with cool dehb- 
eration, aud for reasons of expediency, two 
days after their capture. So long us his name 
shall havea place in history, so long it will be 
associated with the horror of that crime. The 


moral sense of the world will accept no apology. 
Vain is the attempted apotheosis—vain the la- 
ber of admiring eulogists. The imperial figure 
of the conqueror, as it, passes before the imag- 
ination, is ever attended by the spectral throng 
of those slain captives. Look now with me 
upon another of the old Phenician cities. — 
Here along this ancient way, between the 
mountains and the sea, the tide of commerce 
and of conquest has flowed and ebbed for al- 
most forty eenturies, tle march of invasion or 
retreat Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Mace- 
donian, Roman, Saracen, Crusader, Turkish, 
has wound along these indentations of the shor- 
and ¢limbed those promentories. The palms, 
the groves of pine, the winding hedges of blos- 
soming cactus, embosoming the city in verdure, 
fill our souls with a sweet sense of beauty as we 
look across the narrow plain. These broken 
columns of blue granite, half buried in the sand, 
and washed by the tideless waters, tell of the 
Grecian art and Roman magnificence that 
adorned this ancient site, in the first century 
of the Christian era. Here was Berytus; and 
at that time it was not only a seat of commerce, 
but a seat of learning—a university city, more 
beautiful even than yours. To that city there 
came, at the period to which I have referred, a 
Roman prince, who bears an honcred name in 
history—honored for bis many imperial virtues, 
but, not least, for his humanity. It was Fla- 
vian Titus, who had just completed the con- 
quest of Palestine and the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. He brought in his train a host of cap- 
tives—survivors of the fights, the siege, the 
inal massacre, that had accompanied the des- 
truction of their beloved and holy city. Cap- 
tives then were not like prisoners of war in 
thege days, soldiers ouly, but persons of «ll em- 
ployments, of all ranks, of every age, and of 
cither sex ; nobles, peasants, merchants, artists, 
scholars, magistrates, ministers of religion, ma- 
trons, maidens, children—all alike were the 
lawful prey of the conqueror. Of the wreteh- 
ed multitude that survived the fall of their city, 
and whose erime was that they abborred an in- 
supportable foreign domination, thousands had 
already been sent in chains to labor on the 
public works ; others, in the imperial magnifi- 
cence of the conqueror, had been distributed 
to various provincial capitals, there to die ; 
others, distinguished for military command or 
prowess, or remarkab'e for stature or personal 
beauty, had been reserved to swell the gran- 
deur of his triumphal procession at Rome.-- 
Aud what was the doom of those who were 
brought in his train to Berytus? ‘T'wo thousand 
and five hundred of them were slaughtered, 
not under the pretense of some military necessi- 
ty, but for amusement. The merchants and 
tradesmen, the artists. the professors and teach- 
ers, the students in the schools fo rhetoric and 
philosophy, the ladies, as well as the coarse rab- 
ble ofthe gay and polished city, crowded the 
places of amusement to see the sumptuous games 
and shows with which Titus was to celebrate the 
birth-day of his imperial father. In that cele- 
bration, the eaptives from the Judean war were 
the chief attraction and excitement of the spee- 
tacle. Some were torn in pieces by the fangs 
of enraged wild beasts. Some were burned 
alive. Some were con:pelled to slay each oth- 
er. The clear waves, then as now, came mur- 
wuring to the sandy beach. The fair plain, 
then as now, was beautiful with flowers, with 
verdure, with towering palms. Then, as now, 
the snowy peaks of Lebanon, piercing the pure 
uzuie with their whiteness, looked down on cul- 
tivated terraces, on villages nestling aniong thie 
rocks, on vineyards and the wreath of olives 
beautifying the declivities, on the ports of the 
Phenician sea, on the blue. waters rolling in 
the golden light. Nature remains unchanged, 
but not the law by which conquerors dna nations 
are judged at the bar of history. Then those 
horrors seemed no more than justice ; they were 
in full conformity with the accepted law of na- 
tions. By the laws of war, all captives were 
divested of all rights, and were liable to slave- 
ry, to death, to any torture, at the will of the 
conqueror. The slaughter of two thousand 
and five hundred prisoners at Berytus, of as 
many more at Cesarea-Philippi, and of as ma- 
ny more at the maritime Cesarea, left no shade 
upon the memory of the benignant Titus. Is 
there no progress? as not Christianity 
achieved victories which give essuranee of its 
ultimate dominion in the sphere of law and 
government ? 

We will not feint, then. We will not be 
discouraged. Above all unjust law and usage, 
above ali tyranny, all usurpation, all iniquity 
establishing itself in the name of right, aud rob- 
ing iiself in the sanctities of law, there isa 
higher law that stands forever. Above all the 
forces by which wrong is sustained, are the 
mighticr forces, invisible and Divine, by which 
Christianity will yet make its way to universal 
recognition and dominion. Then the taberna- 
ele of God shall be with men, ‘and law shall be 





identified with*the'will of Gow —~— Dr. Bacon. 
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